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OUR CREAMERIES: 

SOME SUGGESTED REFORMS 



I HAVE chosen as the subject of this paper what, I think, may 
well be regarded as potentially the most important branch of 
Irish farming, — namely, the co-operative dairj^ing industry. I 
cannot claim to deal with it as a scientific expert, nor yet as a 
practical farmer, but my boyhood was spent on a dairy farm in 
that part of Ireland known as the " Golden Vein," perhaps the 
best dairying land in the United Kingdom, if not, indeed, in the 
whole world. To the knowledge of the subject gained in those 
days, I have since been enabled to add the experience of twenty 
years' service in the Agricultural Organisation movement. During 
that period, butter-making has been transformed from a home 
industry into a factory industry, and the various phases through 
which it has passed have been very interesting and instructive to 
watch. 

Elaborate statistics are unnecessary to show that the Irish 
butter trade is of the very first importance to our country. How 
much it means now, and may mean in the future, to Ireland will, 
I hope, be gathered from the following figures and from the con- 
clusions which may be drawn from them. In the agricultural 
exports for 1908, butter occupies second place, the value of the 
exports being £4,026,023, while the exports of live stock amounted 
to £14,937,605. If to the value of Irish butter exports be added 
those of eggs, poultry, bacon, and hams — all of which products 
depend largely upon the dairy industry — a total of £10,713,214 is 
reached. Here you have dairying, with the two closely allied 
industries of pig feeding and poultry rearing, actually bringing 
annually into Ireland an amount equal to two-thirds of what is 
reahsed by the export of live stock. Even if no further progress 
were to be made in developing these branches of farming, they 
would still remain the second most important source of wealth 
to the Irish agriculturist. 

Various circumstances are, happily I think, combining to force 
upon us the necessity for developing this branch of agricultural 
production. The best markets are no longer open to any but the 
best produce, the necessity for an extension of tillage and its 
economic possibility are conceded, and the inexorable demands of 
the State upon those farmers who have purchased their holdings. 



to say nothing of the feeling of security on the land resulting from 
ownership, are all making for progress. The way from the Irish 
farm to the British breakfast -table is short and clear of obstruction. 
Nature has been kind to us in such important matters as suitabihty 
of soil and climate. The standard of living in England is rising, 
and the demand for such products as Ireland can supply is steadily 
increasing. The higher standard of living has tended to make 
the British appetite no less keen, but it has also made the taste 
of the individual more fastidious. The British consumer can pick 
and choose his breakfast fare from the produce of all quarters 
of the globe, and as he invariably picks what is best, it is here 
that our opportunity presents itself, for none of our competitors 
is so favourably circumstanced as we are in Ireland. We must 
not allow this golden opportunity to sUp. The organised farmers 
of other countries, aided and encouraged by their governments, 
have, by the development of rapid transit, brought their ports 
almost as near to England as our own. They have overcome cUmatic 
difiiculties ; they have beaten down both trade prejudices and 
national prejudices ; they have brought science to bear upon 
the farm and business methods to bear upon the farmer. These 
disciplined armies of farmers have invaded even our own country 
with their produce — and it has come to stay. Before it is too late 
to make the effort, we must see to it that we are not relegated 
to the lowest position in our home markets, if, indeed, we are not 
excluded altogether from them. To fail in such a struggle, with 
everything in our favour, would be to confess ourselves beaten 
by people we have often, in our ignorance, affected to despise. 

Less than half the size of Ireland, Denmark is able to maintain, 
by patient industry and by practical patriotism, a population of 
over 2,600,000 in comfort and in happiness. It is a striking fact 
that in Denmark, as compared with Ireland, the proportion of 
the population to the land is as 5 is to 4. And, with the exception 
of Copenhagen, there are no large cities, and but few manufacturing 
industries of any importance. Practically the entire population 
lives upon the proceeds of the agricultural industry, which has 
reached its present condition of prosperity under a system of free 
trade. The Dane can say with truth of his country that in it you 
may find none who is very rich, but neither will you find any who 
is very poor. 

If the industry of our people were equal to that of the Danes, 
leaving out of account the fact that the soil of Denmark is, for 
the most part, poor, and the climate much more severe than ours, 
Ireland could support a population of more than five milhons and 
a half of people. There are no such rich pastures as those which 
form our " Golden Vein " ; indeed, there are in Denmark no 
permanent pasture lands. Every crop raised is wrung from an 
unkind soil, and under difficulties which could only be surmounted 
by skilful husbandry and dogged industry. And yet, with all 
these disadvantages, Denmark exported to Great Britain, in 1908, 
butter to the value of nearly £11,000,000 ; bacon and hams to 
the value of over £5,500,000, and eggs valued for nearly £2,000,000. 
But it is even more significant, as a menace to our industry, that 



Danish butter i;ealises a much higher average price than ours. 
Now, how has this been made possible ; how has it been done ? 

The Danes were the first people to adopt the creamery system. 
This they did about thirty years ago ; so they have had a long start 
of us. They saw that the British market demanded a steady supply 
of butter of uniform quality all the year round. They set them- 
selves to establish a system of dairying which would fulfil these 
conditions ; and so it is that to-day may be found in Denmark 
scores of creameries whose figures for January, as compared with 
July, scarcely show any variation in the quantity of butter pro- 
duced, in the quality of the butter itself, or in the produce of the 
milk. Is it any wonder that such a system as this should have 
commended itself, rather than ours, to the buyer ? We cannot 
hope to hold our butter trade, at all events at remunerative prices, 
if we persist in clinging to an antiquated and now purposeless 
system of production, a survival of those days of primitive dairying 
when Ireland reigned supreme as butter-maker to the world without 
fear of competition ; when the summer product was heavily salted 
for consumption during the winter, and the world bought it and ate 
it because there was nothing better to be had. People will not 
eat such stuff now-a-days, nor will they, knowingly, even eat 
creamery butter which has been cold-stored as long as they can 
get it freshly made. And yet, have not the butter merchants 
who dealt in this heavily salted butter yelped and whined in the 
Press steadily for the last twenty years that the creameries have 
destroyed a grand old home industry, which, in its heyday, 
employed many hands who have since been forced to cross the 
seas to make their Uving. The repetition of such rubbish is 
nauseating and mischievous, and that section of the Press which 
has given countenance to it has done the country an ill service. 
Let it deceive nobody. This salt butter industry was essentially 
a summer industry. The cows were fed on grass, because grass 
was the cheapest food, obtained at the least possible expenditure 
of energy. It suited the times — " It did well enough." But not 
an extra sod was turned to produce winter milk for butter-making ; 
and all these tales of the broad tillage fields, which flourished under 
the hands of skilful labourers to provide the milch cow with fodder 
in the pre-creamery days — those fields, which were forced to he 
fallow by the coming of the creamery — are pure moonshine. Tillage 
died in Ireland because our farmers found it no longer profitable 
to grow corn in competition with farmers abroad, who tilled virgin 
soil and paid no rent, and because it had not occurred to us tha,t 
it might pay to grow crops to be sold in the concrete form of butter, 
bacon, eggs, and poultry. We had not been educated in agriculture 
as were the Danes, and when wheat growing became unprofitable, 
we abandoned tillage because we knew of nothing to take its place. 
Thus the exodus of agricultural labour, begun far back in the 
famine years, received a fresh stimulus, and has since continued; 
There is one obvious and indispensable remedy for this — we 
must have winter dairjring — all-the-year-round dciirying — in Ireland. 
Once that fact is realised and established, those much-debated 
problems of the " extension of tillage " and the profitable employ- 



ment of agricultural labour will be in a fair way to be solved. As 
matters stand, our butter trade is in jeopardy, and if it goes, our 
live stock trade (already threatened by the demanded opening of 
our ports to Canadian and Argentine store-cattle), our pig feeding 
industry (steadily declining), and that mainstay of the industrious 
housewife, our poultry industry — ^one of the few industries which 
has advanced in recent years — will very shortly follow. For it is 
upon the maintenance of dairying in Ireland that these other 
branches of farming chiefly depend. Perhaps the Danes will then . 
invade us for a second time, possess themselves of our lands, and 
avenge Clontarf ! 

Recently there has been published by the Co. Limerick Com- 
mittee of Agriculture a pamphlet of great importance to all Ireland 
and of special interest to the dairy farmers of the fat pastures of 
the south. It is written by Mr. Wibberley, the 'Agricultural 
Instructor for that County, and it tells in simpile language of some 
very remarkable experiments in tillage carried out on certain 
Limerick farms. The fact is there stated, and it is supported 'by 
figures which no man may gainsay, that those rich lands, hitherto 
held sacred to the production of grass, may be made to yield a 
far richer net return if ploughed up and intelligently cropped. 
I know I shall be accused by some of talking rank heresy, but I 
shelter myself behind Mr. Wibberley and his report. If his facts 
are facts, the last line of defence of those who argue that Ireland's 
main source of wealth must ever be pastoral has been shattered. 
The people are awakening to the consciousness that those who are 
possessed of land in Ireland must justify their claim to be regarded 
as farmers, not merely as graziers or herds. I am not going to 
advocate "cattle driving," nor yet "grazier driving," but I hope to 
convince the " grass-farmer " that he has a higher and a more 
profitable mission to fulfil than he now performs in the gentle 
pastime of opening and shutting gates. I do not think it is 
too much to hope that, out of the great tribulation alleged to have 
been brought upon Ireland by Sir Horace Plunkett, through the 
introduction of the co-operative creamery system, there may yet 
be found the true way " back to the land " for those to whom 
husbandry is now almost a lost art, and who hear no call to' come 
and work, with any hope of a decent wage, except the call which 
comes to them from across the seas, whither their kith and kin 
have gone and are going. 

The problem of raising winter forage crops on rich dairy lands 
has apparently been solved, and the Department of Agriculture 
is ready to advise as to the production of these crops ; it, therefore, 
only retnains tor the co-operative creameries to do their part. 
I start with the assumption that the creameries must be co-operative 
—much more co-operative than they are at present. Before 
winter dairying can become general throughout Ireland, dairy 
farmers must be organised so thoroughly that the whole industry 
will be brought under the influence of a wholesome discipline, 
devised and enforced by themselves for their common benefit. 
This can only be rendered possible by means of a complete scheme 
of co-operative organisation. As matters stand, the creameries are 



merely factories, more or less co-operative, which churn and market 
the butter for the dairy-farming community. So far as this goes 
it is good. But, with very few exceptions, the creameries while 
they have rendered winter butter-making possible have done very 
little towards its promotion or extension. The chief reason of 
their failure to encourage the winter production of butter to any 
appreciable extent is because each creamery works as a separate 
unit and with little or no regard to the others, instead of all working 
together for the common good. Indeed, in a number of instances 
they are actually to be found competing with each other for a 
milk supply in a way that is positively destructive of the co- 
operative spirit, the cultivation of which between societies is as 
essential as between the individual members of a society. Over- 
lapping and " milk-grabbing " can only be prevented by bringing 
about an agreement between the creameries themselves to define 
their areas, and to leave to each the entire milk supply from the 
farmers within its own territory. The ideal plan would be for each 
creamery to insist that all its milk suppliers should become members 
and bind themselves to supply their milk to their own creamery 
and to no other. Conversely, each creamery ought so far to respect 
the rights of others as to refuse to accept milk from anyone but 
its own members. The importance of such an arrangement as 
this may not at once appear obvious, and it is well to explain its 
necessity. 

I have obtained particulars of the monthly milk supplies for 
1907 from a considerable number of creameries in different parts 
of Ireland. These figures show that, taking an average all round, 
our creameries receive less than one-fifth of their total annual milk 
supply during the six months from November to April. During the 
same year the price for butter ruled highest during these lean 
months, touching 129s. per cwt. in December and March, and 
averaging 113s. during the whole period. In May and June it 
fell as low as 94s. per cwt. in one case, the average for the summer 
months being lois. 6d. per cwt- Another curious fact was brought 
to light. While the variation in the prices received by these 
creameries during the summer months was shght, there was a 
difference of over £1 per cwt. between some of the prices averaged 
monthly during the winter season. This was, of course, due to 
inferior quality, in its turn probably attributable to unsuitable 
feeding, but. possibly also to stale milk, owing to the fact that 
creameries with a small winter supply do not, as a rule, separate 
every day. The average winter price of 113s, therefore, must by 
no means be taken as representing the price which might be realised 
if winter production were increased, for undoubtedly the quality 
could be improved by daily churning and also by the influx of milk 
from recently calved cows. As against this, an increased output of 
butter in the winter months would tend undoubtedly to lower the 
price to some extent, but this small reduction in price would be 
far more than compensated by the extra yield of milk from winter- 
calved cows, which, on the authority of the Department, is stated 
to be at least 100 gallons. 

Just consider these facts for a moment. Four-fifths of our 
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butter was being produced at a season when it could only realise 
on an average lois. 6d. per cwt., while only one-fifth was being 
produced when the price averaged lis. 6d. per cwt. more. The 
average Danish price for this year was 109s., as against ours of 
103s. gd., a difference of 5s. 3d. per cwt. This, on our present 
output, represents a loss of £90,000 annually. I may be told that 
the extra cost of production in winter more than counterbalances 
the difference in price, and also that Ireland cannot compete in 
winter with the grass butters of Australia and New Zealand. My 
reply to these objections is that the Danes find winter dairying 
pays them ; and if evidence nearer home than Denmark in support 
of my argument is required, I may refer this audience to the article 
on Winter Milk Production in the last issue of the Departmeiit's 
Journal. In that article the greater profitableness of winter dairying 
is proved up to the hilt. 

Naturally enough, no amount of argument will convince the 
average farmer that the production of milk in winter will pay 
him, unless he is assured that the price he will receive at the 
creamery during that season is suf&cient to compensate him for 
his extra labour. Here we find ourselves moving in a vicious circle. 
A creamery cannot be expected to pay a high price for a small supply 
of winter milk, and the present small winter supply will not 
appreciably increase without the stimulus of a higher price than 
is now paid. Some creameries have endeavoured to pay its in- 
trinsic value for winter milk by devoting portion of the profits 
of their summer trade to that purpose, but such praiseworthy 
efforts will continue to be defeated where surrounding creameries 
outbid them in the early summer, more especially where there 
are a number of farmers living equi-distant from two or more 
creameries and having shares in none. These men, whom I will 
describe as " outlanders," are a plague to the creamery system, 
but they are also a product of that grave defect in our co-operative 
system which permits so-called co-operative creameries to accept 
milk from anybody, whether a member or not. Such creameries 
are in reality joint stock or proprietary concerns, owned and con- 
trolled by a small group of farmers, who form to all intents and 
purposes, a close corporation, admitting no new members and 
jealously retaining the entire profit for themselves. Creameries 
so run are just as much to blame for overlapping as are the 
" outlanders." Their policy is short-sighted in the extreme, for the 
" outlander," being a free lance, takes his milk where he pleases, 
and ahnost invariably receives for it a price far beyond its real 
value. 

You now will have begun to realise what a very big and difficult 
problem we have to deal with before we can place our creamery 
industry on a proper basis. Let me briefly summarise what I 
have been endeavouring to explain : — 

Firstly— Overlapping must be put an end to by the delimita- 
tion of the boundaries of each creamery and also, if possible, 
by making every milk supplier a shareholder, and binding 
him to supply milk to his own creamery. 
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Secondly — ^A certain number of members must be induced 
to go in for a winter milk supply on the assurance that 
they will be paid the full market value of their milk. 
Thirdly — ^The system of milk pa3nnents throughout the year 
must be so re-adjusted as to fix the price for butter-fat 
in accordance with the current market price for butter, 
allowing a fixed charge per lb. for manufacturing expenses 
and to provide for all contingencies. 
I have given this question much thought, and I have examined 
in very minute detail monthly returns from many creameries in 
all parts of Ireland, and I have come to the conclusion that you 
almost invariably find that the summer milk is paid for at too high 
a rate, while the winter milk realises so low a price as to discourage 
its production. One can only regard such a state of things as 
putting a premium on sloth and a penalty on enterprise and industry. 
Some creameries have suggested that winter dairying should be 
encouraged by a State subsidy. I disagree altogether with that. 
The profits of the business, rightly applied, are sufficient in them- 
selves, to afford any farmer, who is prepared to go in for it 
systematically, a paying price for his milk during the winter, while 
he may also confidently expect a greater return from his cows 
for the whole season. 

The general adoption of a system of all-the -year-round dairying 
will take a long time ; the perfecting of the organisation of our 
societies in the directions I have indicated as being necessary to 
the success of the system will take time also. Yet I cannot conceive 
any more important work for the I.A.O.S. to take in hands for, 
beyond all manner of doubt, if we continue to conduct our dairy 
industry on its present lines, we shall rapidly lose whatever 
prestige as butter-makers we may still retain and be forced to 
compete at the bottom of the market instead of at the top. I 
appeal to all the best and most progressive co-operative creameries 
in Ireland to join the I.A.O.S. in a determined and sustained effort 
to place their butter-making industry at the head of that of all 
their competitors. I am convinced that it can be done with the 
aid of those who, I hope, will do me the honour of criticising my 
proposals. 

I have referred to the last issue of the Department's Journal, 
which, I suppose, you all have read. Of the many valuable publica- 
tions which the Department has given us, I regard the reports on 
'' Winter Milk Production," which appeared in the July and October 
numbers, as being probably the most important to Irish farmers 
. and I feel that nothing I could say could so well present the case 
for winter dair37ing as the Department's own summary, which I 
quote ; — 

(i) For profitable winter milk production, a cow capable of 
yielding at least 650 gallons of milk is necessary. 

(2) With good milking cows, suitably fed and housed, winter 

dairying will pay at present creamery prices. 

(3) A poor milker cannot by liberal feeding be converted into 

a heavy milker. 

(4) The bulk of the foods should be raised on the farm. 
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(5) A cow timed to calve in November will almost surely yield 

more milk per annum than when timed to calve in April. 

(6) It will pay the small farmer as well as the large farmer to 

produce milk in winter. 

Farmers are popularly supposed to be able to tell which of 
their cows are good milkers. They may be able to compare the 
quantity given by one cow with that given by another. But how 
many have ever had the milk from each cow tested for butter-fat, 
and how many can tell, even approximately, whether any par- 
ticular cow is paying for her keep ? There can be no doubt that 
there is a very large number of milch cows at present in Ireland 
which not only return their owner no profit, but are even a source 
of loss to him. They do these things better in Denmark, where 
they have milk-testing associations in connection with almost 
every co-operative creamery. To each of these associations is 
attached an official tester, whose duty is to examine the records 
kept by the farmer of each cow's milk, to test the milk of each 
cow periodically, and to report the result to the owner. Go to any " 
well managed dairy farm in Denmark, and you will find the " milk 
record " of every cow on a card over her place in the byre. By 
this means the Dane is enabled to weed out the unprofitable milkers 
and replace them by animals bred from good milking strains. To 
such good purpose has he applied this knowledge that the average 
milk yield of Danish cows has been raised, within a very few years, 
to over 700 gallons per annum. 

What has Ireland done in this direction ? The answer is — 
little or nothing. About fifteen years ago I obtained returns from 
all parts of the country, giving the number of cows in full milk 
kept by each farmer during a season, and the total number of gallons 
yielded. The average worked out at 435 gallons per cow. Last 
year I made similar enquiries, and I found that the average 3aeld 
was 450 gallons, a gain of but a gallon a year per cow. At this 
rate, it would take us 250 years to reach the present Danish average ! 
The Department puts the minimum annual milk production of a 
paying dairy cow at 650 gallons. I am more modest, and place it 
at 600 gallons. Think for a minute what even this increased yield 
would mean to the industry. The value of the present output 
of the co-operative creameries is, in round figures, £1,750,000 a 
year, and is steadily increasing. If we kept cows that produced 
600 gallons instead of 450, this would bring the value of the total 
butter production of the co-operative creameries for 1908 to over 
£2,333,000. Are we so " passing rich " as to be able to afford an 
annual loss of nearly £600,000 in this one branch of the industry ? 
Every creamery in Ireland ought to make a testing association 
an indispensable part of its business. A levy of a shilling per cow 
from its suppUers would provide sufficient funds to defray all the 
cost of testing, making reports, etc., while the simple weighing 
apparatus could be procured and suppUed by the creamery to 
every cow-owner at wholesale price. 

It is objected that, as the cattle trade is of such importance 
to Ireland, while it is of little concern to the Dane — who breeds 
his cows for butter production, and cares nothing for beef — we 
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cannot, without jeopardising our live stock industry, imitate the 
example of our successful rivals in this particluar direction of 
milk production. But it is also stated on excellent authority that 
it is quite possible to increase the butter-pi^oducing characteristics 
of the cow without impairing the beef qualities of her progeny. 
Be this as it may, most thinking men will agree that it is to our 
dairying industry and its development in the near future, rather than 
to competition in beef production with such countries as Canada 
and the Argentine Republic, that we must look. I have always 
felt that the raising of stores, to be " finished " by someone else 
for his profit, occupied far too large a space in our farming economy, 
and that the building up of our butter, bacon, and egg trade would 
provide a much more reliable form of " protection " (I use the 
term in its pohtical sense) — a protection to which no Free Trader 
would object, which Fiscal Reformers should welcome, and which 
would put more money in the pockets of our farmers than any 
tariff scheme I have seen devised during the present political con- 
troversy. 

Having dealt with the two important questions ofVwinter- 
dairjdng and increased milk production, I must now enter upon 
the last stage of this paper. I have said elsewhere that^'^a^union 
between the co-operative creameries is absolutely necessary. This 
union must be based on lines of common interest, and it would 
do well to adopt the Danish co-operative motto of " Each for all, 
and all for each." In no country but our own would there be 
found between sixteen and eighteen thousand tons of butter, the 
present annual output of the co-operative creameries, being sold 
indiscriminately, and without any attempt at organisation." tThere 
is no standard quotation for Irish creameries, such as the Danes 
have, which, though often criticised, still provides a basis for con- 
tracts, and upon which, as a matter of fact, the great bulk of the 
sales of Danish butter are now regulated and made. We|^ave no 
national brand, which would be at once an indication of origin 
and, what is of far greater importance, a guarantee of^quality to 
the buyer. Brands and trade-marks we have in plenty, but a 
national trade-mark which may be applied indiscriminately to 
butter or to boot-blacking is of Uttle value to a creamery, and 
would convey nothing to its customers. If Irish butter is good 
enough, it may suit the buyer to sell it as Danish, whereupon the 
present " national trade-mark " is carefully removed. I have 
quite recently seen a letter from a large butter buyer in England 
to an Irish creamery, noted for its good, firm product, requesting 
that the butter might be packed in " kiel " casks with " locked " 
hoops, so that it might more effectively masquerade as Danish 
in the eyes of his customers. Every creamery manager knows|that 
no trouble is likely to be taken by the buyer to conceal the origin 
of Irish butter which does not come up to the mark. One of the 
main functions of the Creamery union I advocate would be to 
" keep track " of every package of butter, from its source to its 
destination, and see that it was sold on its merits. Danish butter, 
in fact the butter of almost every country but our own, is constantly 
being boomed and advertised by the trade to our detriment, not 
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tkat the buyer favours Denmark or these other countries, but 
just because he finds they have organised the seUing part of their 
business so well, and are, in addition, so well safeguarded by their 
respective governments, that no such tricks can be played with 
their produce with impunity. Adequate means of protecting our 
dairy produce in the market, of which we may avail ourselves at 
once without waiting for the intervention of the State, lie ready 
to our hand. 

The first act of my proposed Creamery union must be to establish 
a national brand for our butter, and we must maintain its reputa- 
tion when we have established it. In Denmark they have the 
" Lur " brand, a trade-mark which may be applied, irrespective 
of quality, to any creamery butter of Danish origin. In Sweden, 
a country with whose dairying industry I am more familiar, they 
have the " Rune " brand, which not only indicates the origin, 
but also purports to be a guarantee of good quality. In Holland 
there is also a national brand indicative of good quality ; and it 
is to Holland and its admirable system of " butter control " that 
I think we must turn with a view to the adoption of a somewhat 
similar system for Ireland. Not very many years ago Dutch butter 
was" suspect " in British markets. Holland was the happy hunting 
ground of the " faker," and scarcely any pure butter was exported 
from the country. The dairying industry suffered severely, but 
in the end the Dutch dairy farmer triumphed and, by means of 
a simple system of " control," in a few years placed his industry 
on a very high level indeed. The Dutch creameries voluntarily 
placed themselves under a System of inspection, and bound them- 
selves to observe certain very wholesome regulations regarding 
the manufacture of their butter. To aU creameries subscribing 
to the conditions of the " control " labels were issued bearing a 
national butter brand, each creamery being identified by a number. 
Samples of the butter of these creameries might, at any time, be 
taken by the inspector of the " control " authority, at the creamery 
itself, or in transit, or in the warehouse of the buyer. If it was 
found on examination that the quality of the butter was not up 
to the standard of excellence required by the " control " authority, 
the license to use the brand would be revoked and the fact published 
in a report accessible to the pubUc. The names of the creameries 
included in the " control " system are given monthly in a report, 
which anyone may obtain, published by the " control " authority. 
This authority, in HoUand, is the Government Department of 
Agriculture ; and in almost every country where such a system 
exists the various governments stand in loco parentis to the butter 
industry. There is an excellent reason why they should do so. 
In almost every butter-producing country — except our own — the 
State sends to the great centres of distribution in Great Britain, 
commissioners, men of wide experience in all branches of the in- 
dustry which they represent. The business of these commissioners 
is to act as commercial agents for the disposal of their country's 
produce. They have wide powers ; they are authorised to spend 
money freely ; they are not bound up by red tape. The position 
occupied in British markets by Danish butter is largely due to its 
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able representative in London, Mr. Harald Faber ; Dutch butter 
owes much to Dr. Van Rijn ; and, without Mr. Bagge to represent 
its interests Swedish butter would fare badly. Our colonies, too, 
have long ago seen the wisdom of adopting a similar policy. The 
Earl of Carrick is rendering splendid service to Irish produce, but 
the laisser faire policy of our government does not permit the 
Department to give him the status and authority that is delegated 
by governments of other countries to their representatives. It 
is perfectly clear that where an official acts in the capacity of the 
foreign and colonial government agents it is not only perfectly 
right, but it is also the obvious duty of those governments, to see 
that the claims of the produce they advocate are based on very 
substantial grounds. Our Agricultural Department does not act 
in such a capacity, at all events to the extent that is done by 
the governments referred to ; nor is it in a position, for reasons 
I need not here elaborate, to vouch for the system of manufacture 
carried on in more than a small percentage of creameries in Ireland. 
This being so, I venture to submit to this meeting the outhnes 
of a scheme of co-operative " butter control," largely based on the 
most successful Dutch system, which will enable our associated co- 
operative creameries to do for their industry what is being done 
by the governments of their competitors. I believe that the co- 
operative spirit, which has brought into existence this great 
association of farmers, can, unaided, guide and finance the working 
of a scheme which will utiite them as one great organisation in 
this effort to direct and control the commercial destinies of the 
industry to which that spirit has given a new life. 

I suggest that the I.A.O.S., a body not itself interested in trade, 
and responsible for the organisation of the co-operative creameries', 
should be authorised by this meeting to take steps to create an 
" Irish Butter Control," on the following lines : — 

(i) To register a national brand for the exclusive use of such 
Irish co-operative creameries as may conform to regulations 
to be drawn up by a national co-operative creatnery 
conference, held early in 1910, the brand to be printed 
on wrappers or labels which can only be used once. 

(2) To form, as a nucleus of the scheme, an association of all 

such really first-class creameries as may subscribe to 
the conditions and be deemed worthy to use the brand 
during the pleasure of a committee to be specially con- 
stituted. 

(3) To publish in all the trade journals of repute the names 

of these selected creameries as may be admitted, and 
to take from it any which have failed to comply with 
the conditions governing the " control." 

{4) To devise such means as may be considered best, by 
inspection, " surprise butter competitions," or otherwise, 
a system whereby creameries may be continued in, 
admitted to, or excluded from the benefits of the "control." 

(5) To levy from each of the participating creameries a con- 
tribution sufficient to meet the cost involved by carrying 
out the " control," including payment for periodical 
advertisements in all the principal trade papers. 
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The wrapper upon which the trade-mark of the " control " is 
printed should also bear a certificate somewhat to the following 
effect : — 

" The butter contained in this package is made solely from 

pasteurised cream, and is therefore freed from all deleterious 

bacteria ; it is skimmed centrifugally and artificially ripened 

by means of a pure culture. It contains no margarine or other 

foreign fat. The preservative used (other than common salt 

in the proportion stated in the invoice) is 5% of a preparation 

of pure borax. The percentage of water contained in this 

butter is guaranteed not to exceed sixteen." 

It is to be borne in mind that the fact of a creamery joining the 

" control " in no way impairs its freedom to dispose of its butter 

in any way it considers best. Moreover, it is free to attach to its 

butter packages, in addition to the trade-mark of the " control, 

any brand or mark of its own under which its product may have 

already become favourably known to the trade. 

Doubtless other points will suggest themselves to the meeting, 
but the foregoing will, I think, suffice to provide a basis for discussion. 
I have been told that such a scheme would not attract such 
creameries as now obtain, unaided, top price for their butter. Did 
any co-operative creamery in Ireland reahse last year 114s. 6d. 
on an average for its butter ? That was the Danish official average 
quotation. My answer, therefore, to these critics is, that so long 
as " top " price of Irish creameries remains below " top " price 
of Danish, they are not in reality getting " top " price, or anything 
like it. Moreover, they are suffering from a very bad kind of com- 
petition, the undercutting of prices, either wilfully or ignorantly, 
by some Irish creameries which turn out a passable, but far from 
superior, product. Tliis scheme is aimed at levelling up, not at 
leveUing down, the price which is now realised by the best co- 
operative creameries. Each creamery would be free under the 
scheme to continue to sell to all its old customers, under its own 
brand, and it will gain rather than lose by having associated with 
its own brand one authorised by a national authority. It may be 
argued that those creameries which fail at first to secure admission 
to the " control " will suffer because of their exclusion. To such 
creameries I will merely reply, " Set your house in order." When 
they come up to the standard which wiU entitle them to participate 
in the benefits of the " control," they will be admitted, but no 
sooner ; and as it is possible for every properly managed creamery 
to attain to the highest standard of excellence in butter making, 
there is no reason to suppose that they will not strive to reach that 
position. If we mean to win the highest place in the markets, we 
cannot afiord to wait for the laggards. We must make a beginning 
with the best creameries, and when the advantages of the "control" 
system have been fully demonstrated, all wiU endeavour to be 
admitted to its benefits. 

I have taken some pains to ascertain the views of the trade 
on my proposals, and they have met with universal approval. But 
I am bound to add that doubts were freely expressed that the 
creameries would submit to the discipline necessary to give the 
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proposed national brand a chance of success. It rests with our- 
selves to show that we are capable of not only setting up, but 
also of maintaining, a standard of quahty at least as high as that 
of our rivals. I lijrmly beUeve that, aided as we now are by 
mechanical invention and the advance of science, we can once 
again attain to that supremacy in dairying which we enjoyed in 
olden times. 

Let me, in conclusion, summarise our actual and potential 
annual losses ; — 

The difference between Danish and Irish prices is £90,000, the 
difference j between actual and potential milk production amounts 
to £600,000. To this may be fairly added the difference between 
Danish and Irish prices, £30,000. Finally the gain in price by 
increasing our winter production from one-fifth to one-third of the 
total annual output works out at £25,000, making a total of 
£745,000. 

I may add that if the total of Irish butter exports were to be 
brought under such a system as I have advocated, it would result 
in an annual gain to the country of no less than £1,725,000, a sum 
very nearly equal to the value of the present entire output of the 
co-operative creameries. 

I claim to have shown that the want of such a control as I have 
endeavoured to outUne, together with the absence of milk testing 
associations, and the total neglect of winter dairying, has reduced 
the butter industry of Ireland to a relatively inferior position, and 
threatens to sink us lower in the competitive scale, and has de- 
prived the movement of something like three-quarters of a million 
pounds sterling, or not far short of a million and three-quarters 
sterling for the whole export butter trade of Ireland, in the turnover 
for 1908. I think I have also proved not only that such leakages 
are worth stopping, but that the means necessary to stop them 
are at hand. Moreover, that if these means are promptly applied, 
and the profits from dairy farming are increased, a considerable 
impetus will be given to tillage. All this means more money made 
and spent in Ireland. It should be unnecessary, therefore, to 
appeal for such reforms on the ground of patriotism. To all who 
possess reasonable intelligence they must commend themselves on 
the ground of common sense. 
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